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A Consumer-Relations Program for the 
Retailer 


Haroip W. BRIGHTMAN 
Here are definite suggestions on how the store should cope with the con- 


sumer movement 
Many retailers are coming to accept REASONS FOR CURRENT MOVEMENT 
the so-called Consumer Movement, in so The increasing consciousness of the 


far as it is concerned with the buying of consumer regarding the importance of 
merchandise, as a factor of increasing wise and efficient buying has been in- 
influence in merchandising. The prob- tensified by: 

lem that now vexes some of these 1. The depression. Enforced econo- 
progressive merchants is how best to —_— mies have taught women the necessity 
cope with it. During recent months and the fun of “getting their money’s 
this problem has grown in urgency in worth.” 

direct proportion to the accelerating 2. Growth of consumer buymanship. 
momentum of the consumer movement Educational programs on an expanding 
itself. Consumers have evidenced a scale, in schools and colleges and local 
definite intention to win for themselves clubs, have aroused a growing body of 
the right, through education and organi- consumers to the need for grades and 


zation, to be a factor in the determina- standards in consumer goods to serve 
tion of their economic status. as buying guides. 
There is a growing realization on the 3. Organized women’s associations and 


part of thousands and thousands of con- clubs. These are making the matter of 
sumers that their standard of living is more adequate information a cause, 
as much a matter of knowing how to and many have well-defined programs of 
spend money as it is of knowing how to consumer education. 

earn it. They are increasingly coming 
to the conclusion that, to spend money 
wisely, they must know the quality and Many forward-looking retailers are 
uses of goods offered for sale—what are coming to a number of important con- 
fair prices for those goods, and what clusions about this situation: first, that 
higher or lower prices they should pay the representatives of consumer interests 
for higher or lower quality if they are who are pressing these demands really do 
to get their money’s worth. speak for millions of women who are in- 
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telligent, alert, and aroused, and who are 
daily becoming more aware of their 
ability to secure recognition and codpera- 
tion through organization and group 
action; second, that the demands of these 
consumer representatives for more mer- 
chandise information are fair and reason- 
able. As purchasers of “over-the- 
counter” goods, they are entitled to all 
possible assistance in this drive to “get 
their money’s worth”; third, that it is 
just plain “good business” to give 
customers all the essential facts about 
the merchandise they buy. 

Many retailers are becoming con- 
vinced that so-called informative selling 
will increase consumer confidence in 
merchandise. It will reduce customer 
complaints and eventually save millions 
of dollars annually by reducing returns. 
It will increase customer acceptance for 
quality merchandise, which in the long 
run means more satisfaction and more 
profit for both buyer and seller, and it 
will reduce waste by enabling the con- 
sumer to become more intelligent and 
more efficient both in the purchase and 
in the utilization of goods. 


A SPECIFIC PROGRAM 


How can the retailer meet this grow- 
ing demand for more product informa- 
tion? The following specific suggestions 
may be made to those individual re- 
tailers who wish to get started in doing 
a better job of informative advertising 
and selling: 

1. Education of executives. The store’s 
chief executives themselves must first 
be thoroughly convinced that the in- 
terests of the retailer and of the con- 
sumer are identical. They must then 
sell this idea completely to all depart- 
ment heads, service supervisors, and 


particularly to all department-store 
buyers, and through them secure the 
enthusiastic support of the entire staff. 

2. Setting up of specifications and 
minimum quality standards and securing 
codperation of manufacturers. The store 
must establish for itself specific stand- 
ards of quality, performance, and value 
for the merchandise it carries and must 
insist on the maintenance of these 
standards by its buyers. This implies 
the general use of detailed specifications 
in making wholesale purchases; the 
practice of always obtaining from manu- 
facturers who supply the merchandise 
full information on the merchandise 
content, quality, serviceability; and ex- 
amination of the merchandise, or a suit- 
able cross-section of it as it is received, 
to make sure that it is up to specifications 
in every respect. 

It is obvious that the foregoing ob- 
jectives cannot be carried out efficiently 
at the present time unless the store 
establishes a bureau of standards and a 
testing laboratory of its own, or makes 
arrangements for laboratory services 
through one of the well-known com- 
mercial laboratories specializing in this 
field. 

3. Development of labels, particularly 
for private brands. These labels should 
indicate in simple, nontechnical language 
what the article is made of; what are its 
special characteristics, advantages, and 
limitations; how it may be reconditioned; 
and how it should be cared for in order 
to give best results and greatest satis- 
faction. All this information is based 
on factors which the manufacturer 
should have considered carefully when 
he created the product; all are factors 
which the retailer should have considered 
when he bought the product; all are 
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factors of great value to the customer in 
determining if she wants the product. 

4. Education of the store personnel. 
Merchandise executives and buyers must 
be taught to see that signs, displays, 
labels, and copy submitted to the ad- 
vertising department are completely 
accurate and informative—all should tell 
the same story. 

Advertising executives and copy- 
writers must realize the importance of 
avoiding exaggerations, misstatements, or 
half truths, and must see that all ad- 
vertising copy is sufficiently informative 
to give the customer a clear idea of the 
merchandise before she comes into the 
store. This does not mean that adver- 
tisements need be lacking in beauty, 
glamour, or character, but it does mean 
that the essential facts are there: fiber 
or other content, quality, purity, wash- 
ability, sizes, style, uses, and limitations. 

Salespeople must be fully informed on 
all the important characteristics of the 
merchandise they sell, and the store 
management must see to it that all 
salespeople pass this information on to 
the customer in the most thorough and 
helpful manner possible. Not too much 
attention can be focused on the job to 
be done at the point of sale. Everything 
will be of no avail if the customer is 
misinformed by the salespeople. And 
here is where retailers have the biggest 
job of all to do. Educational classes, 
illustrated lectures, trips to manufactur- 
ing plants and to testing laboratories are 
helpful—but above all, the buyer must 
know his merchandise and pass that 
information on in his daily contact with 
his salespeople. When the customer 
asks, ‘“‘What’s the difference between this 
shirt at $1.95 and this one at $2.95?” it is 
not enough to say, “$1.00.” 


5. Codperation with the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association and, through that 
Association, with the Consumer-Retailer 
Relations Council. Everywhere stores 
should seek from the Association advice 
on detailed methods best suited to carry 
out this program—methods based on the 
research work carried on by the Associa- 
tion and the experience of other retailers. 

Every store should coéperate with 
the Association and the Consumer- 
Retailer Relations Council in developing 
standards, labeling practices, merchan- 
dise terminology, and other parts of the 
consumer program that require codpera- 
tion between stores, manufacturers, na- 
tional manufacturers’ associations, and 
national consumer organizations. 

6. Codperation with other retailers 
locally. Every store should seek the 
codperation of other local merchants in 
carrying out this program in its own 
town or city. The codperation of local 
newspapers through their news columns 
and their home pages will spread the 
news of this consumer program. Local 
Better Business Bureaus, chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, and local 
and State retail organizations must also 
be called upon by the store to assist. 

7. Coéperation with local consumers 
and consumer groups. A. The store 
should publicize regularly through its 
own advertising columns the high lights 
of its consumer-relations policy; its 
desire to keep its advertising completely 
honest and informative, and its mer- 
chandise of a character to give complete 
satisfaction for the purpose for which it 
was purchased; and the steps it is taking 
to protect and assist its customers and 
to maintain the integrity of its guarantees 
and certifications. 

B. The store should undertake educa- 
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_ tional programs and services in the way 
of lectures, demonstrations, merchandise 
exhibits, and other means of graphically 
presenting to its customers the value, 
the uses, the limitations, and the meth- 
ods of securing the maximum satisfaction 
from the merchandise purchased. A 
small testing laboratory operated in 
view of the store’s customers is one means 
to this end. 

Some stores issue booklets or pam- 
phlets on how to buy specialized items— 
for example, Wiebolt’s of Chicago, and 
Sears, with its ingenious “Buying 
Guide.” 

C. The store should codperate with 
local schools, colleges, women’s clubs, and 
other consumer organizations that have 
a program of education in consumer 
buying. The stores should encourage the 
sending out of merchandise for educa- 
tional showings—it should encourage 
schools to bring classes to their store for 
instruction in merchandise. 

D. The store might well endeavor to 
set up, either individually or in codpera- 
tion with other stores in the community,a 
local consumer-retailer relations council 
to advise with the store management 
in its conduct of the business from the 
standpoint of complete consumer satis- 
faction. The deliberations of such a 
council could well be expected to improve 
merchandise assortments, store methods 
and services, store standards of mer- 


chandise, advertising, and selling. 


BENEFITS TO THE RETAILER 

Among the benefits to the retailer may 
be listed the following: 

1. Greater efficiency in buying in the 
wholesale markets 

2. Greater public confidence in ad- 
vertising, leading to greater efficiency or 
lower costs 

3. Greater efficiency, and therefore 
lower costs, in selling 

4. Substantial decrease in customer 
returns—leading to a large saving in 
what is now a tremendous expense 

5. Less markdowns—because of less 
returns, and because of simplification of 
assortments and more rapid turnover in 
staple goods 

6. Increase in the average salescheck 
because of greater appreciation of quality 

7. Increased good will, more business, 
greater profits 

The consumer-retailer relations pro- 
gram is one of broad dimensions and will 
be successful nationally only (1) in so far 
as consumer organizations are able to 
educate their members to the importance 
of codperation and (2) in so far as retail 
stores themselves are willing to “play 
ball” with intelligent, reasonable, con- 
sumer organizations and to adopt fully 
informative merchandising as an integral 
part of store policy. 

The individual retailer must decide 
for himself whether he wishes to put his 
house in order and start at once to do a 
better job of informative selling. 
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Sales-Promotion Media and Devices 


CuarLes M. Epwarps, Jr. 


A study of the unique chart presented in this article will lead many sales- 
promotion managers to the conclusion that they have missed some good 
“bets” in failing to make use of certain of the media and devices presented. 


As competition has grown more keen 
in the last few years, stores have sought 
new and more diversified means of at- 
tracting prospective purchasers. They 
have adopted a wide variety of adver- 
tising media that they never before 
employed, such as store motion pictures, 
inside-the-store public-address systems, 
and the radio. They have given greater 
attention to interior, window, and away- 
from-the-store displays. In addition, 
they have supplemented advertising and 
display with many other forms of special- 
purpose publicity, such as sampling, 
demonstrations, fashion shows, pre- 
miums, contests, and various institu- 
tional features and attractions. 

Because new media and devices have 
been embraced so hastily, there has 
been little opportunity to keep track of 
them all and to view them with the 
proper perspective. Hence, the accom- 
panying chart of sales-promotion media 
and devices has been compiled for three 
reasons: 

1. To serve as an inventory of the more im- 
portant media and devices which the sales- 
promotion manager may utilize as instruments 
for promoting business. 

2. To show the arrangement of the more 
important media and devices in related groups 
so that the relationship between them may be 
clearly perceived and so that responsibility for, 
and authority over, these tools may be wisely 
assigned. 

3. To stress the need for centralization of 
authority over, and for codrdination of, the 
numerous sales-promotion tools. 


INVENTORY 


Space limitations do not permit the 
incorporation in the chart of all the 
media and devices which belong under 
the various headings. For this reason, 
a list of more commonly used media and 
devices is given separately. This list 
is not offered as a complete inventory, 
but it does include many of the more 
commonly used sales-promotion tools. 


ARRANGEMENT 


The various media and devices that 
are included in the chart are grouped, it 
will be seen, under two major headings: 
publicity and sales service. All the media 
and devices that are shown under the 
heading of publicity are forms of “non- 
personal presentation of goods, services, 
or ideas toa group.” This grouping is in 
conformity with the definition of pub- 
licity as established by the Committee on 
Definitions of the American Marketing 
Association.' Although at first glance 
some of the devices listed under this head- 
ing, such as demonstrations and fashion 
shows, seem to be personal in the sense 
that people are engaged in the presenta- 
tion of the merchandise, the devices are 
really nonpersonal because they involve 
no individual personal contact between 
a store representative and a prospective 
customer. 

1 This committee defined publicity as “any form (whether 


paid for or free) of nonpersonal presentation of goods, services, 
or ideas to a group.” 
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The publicity instruments are grouped 
under three headings, advertising, dis- 
play, and special-purpose publicity. The 
advertising section includes only those 
paid-for forms of nonpersonal presenta- 
tion of the facts about goods, services, 
or ideas to a group.? The display 
section, on the other hand, involves only 
those paid-for forms of nonpersonal 
presentation of the goods themselves. 
The final section, special-purpose pub- 
licity, embraces all forms of publicity 
that do not fall within the other two 
classes. The latter group includes mer- 
chandise features and attractions such as 
demonstrations, schools and classes, and 
fashion shows, most of which are dram- 
atized and animated presentations of 
the merchandise itself; sampling; institu- 
tional features and attractions, such as 
parades, circuses, lectures, and concerts; 
press (or free) publicity; special sales 
inducements, such as premiums and 
contests; and aisle tables. 

Beneath the heading sales service, the 
salesforce is placed in the chart under the 
direction of the sales-promotion man- 
ager, for reasons that have been stated 
by this writer in a previous issue of the 
Journat or Retarinc. Briefly, this 
plan is recommended, first, “in order to 
place the salesforce under the direction 
of a sales (rather than a management) 
executive; second, in order to give full 
authority over this important selling 
agency to the executive who is held 
jointly responsible with the merchandise 
managers and buyers for sales results; 
and, third, in order to codrdinate all 
selling activities under one executive 
(instead of dividing the responsibility), 


2 The three words “of the facts” were added to the A.M.A. 
committee’s definition by the present writer. 


thus ensuring a better informed sales- 
force and a consequent reduction in 
selling costs.’ Customer services are 
also included in the chart under the 
heading sales service because they are 
necessary facilitating devices in the 
closing of sales. 

Perhaps the unique feature of the 
chart is the fact that the various media 
and devices are separated into sections 
according to whether they are (1) ex- 
ternal or point-of-sale, and (2) non- 
personal or personal. All the media and 
devices above the broken horizontal line 
are external tools, used outside the store; 
all those below the line are point-of-sale 
tools, used inside the store. All the 
media and devices to the left of the 
broken vertical line are nonpersonal; 
all those to the right are personal. This 
division of the chart is immediately 
helpful in finding the answers to sales- 
promotion problems. If, for example, 
a sales-promotion manager is faced with 
the problem of supporting the salesforce 
with point-of-sale publicity, he can refer 
to the “box” in the lower left-hand 
corner of the chart to find the media and 
devices which he may use. 


CENTRALIZATION AND COORDINATION 


Sales promotion can reach its highest 
stage of effectiveness only when (1) 
responsibility for all sales-promotion 
media and devices is centralized under a 
sales-promotion manager who has full 
responsibility and authority; and (2) 
all sales-promotion media and devices 
are properly codrdinated so that every 
ounce of selling pressure is put behind 
every sales event. 

* Editorial, “Codrdinating Sales-Promotion Activities,” by 
Charles M. Edwards, Jr. Journal of Retailing, ix, 3 (October 
1934), 95-96. 
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LIST OF MEDIA AND DEVICES 
A sales-promotion manager cannot 
hope to “carry in his head” all the 
different promotional aids that are at his 
disposal. In the planning and execution 
of sales-promotion activities, therefore, 
he should have before him a list of media 


and devices, such as the following. 
(These media and devices are keyed to 
the accompanying chart.) By referring 
to such a list, he can make reasonably 
sure that he misses no opportunities to 
employ media and devices that will 
produce additional sales volume. 


SALES-PROMOTION MEDIA AND DEVICES 
I. PUBLICITY 


A. Advertising 


(External Media and Devices) 


1. External Advertising 
a) Periodical advertising 
(1) Newspapers 
(2) Shopping publications 
(3) Miscellaneous periodical media 
(a) Local and community publications 
(b) College and school yearbooks 
(c) Directories 
(d) Theater programs 
(e) National magazines 
b) Direct advertising 
(1) Direct mail 
(a) Letters 
(b) Envelope enclosures 
(c) Postcards and mailing cards 
(d) Self-mailing folders 
(e) Broadsides 
(f) Booklets and catalogues 
(2) Supplementary direct media 
(a) Package inserts 
Wrapping supplies 
(c) Reruns of advertisements 
(d) Store publications 
(e) Gift novelties 
(f) Dodgers and handbills 
(g) Telegrams 
(A) Special delivery letters 
c) Mass (or sign) advertising 
(1) Outdoor signs 
(a) Posters 
(b) Painted bulletins 
(c) Electric signs 
(d) Other outdoor signs 
(i) Station posters 
(ii) Truck signs and posters (de- 
livery and special) 
(iii) Street banners 
(iv) Kites and balloons 
(v) Skywriting 


(Point-of-Sale Media and Devices) 


1. Point-of-Sale Advertising 


a) Periodical advertisements and reproduc- 
tions 
(1) Tear sheets, proofs, and blow-ups of 
store’s advertisements 
(2) Tear sheets, proofs, and blow-ups of 
manufacturers’ advertisements 


b) Direct advertising 

(1) Packages 

(2) Merchandise attachments 
(a) Tags 
(6) Labels 
(c) Booklets 

(3) Handouts 
(a) Handbills 
(b) Store publications 
(c) Gift novelties 

(4) Miscellaneous direct advertising 
(a) Catalogues 
(b) Saleschecks 
(c) Menus, etc. 


c) Sign and pictorial advertising 
(1) Sign advertising 
(a) Signs: counter, hanging, elevator 
(b) Posters 
(c) Bulletin boards 
(d) Banners and flags 
(2) Pictorial advertising 
(a) Enlarged photos of: 
(i) Department’s merchandise 
(ii) Other departments’ merchan- 
dise 


(iii) Other departments 
(6) Store motion pictures 
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(External Media and Devices) 
(2) Cards 
(a) Car cards 
(b) Bus cards 
(c) Other cards: 
(1) Taxicab cards and signs, etc. 
(3) Miscellaneous sign advertising 
(a) Theater curtains, slides 
(b) Movie shorts 
d) Broadcast advertising 
(1) Radio 
(a) Direct or “live” broadcasts 
(6) Electrical transcriptions 
(c) Phonograph records 
(2) Miscellaneous broadcast advertising 


(a) Truck-mounted loudspeaker systems, 


etc. 


(Point-cf-Sale Media and Devices) 


d) Broadcast advertising 
(1) Public-address systems 
(2) Tie-ups with radio advertising (forms 
of sign advertising, etc.) 


B. Display 


1. External Display 


a) Window display 
(1) Store windows 
(2) Island windows 


b) Special displays and exhibits (for sale and not- 


for-sale merchandise) 
(1) Hotel lobby 
(2) Theater lobby 
(3) Fair displays and exhibits, etc. 
c) Architectural displays 
(1) Model homes, apartments, and rooms 


1. Point-of-Sale Display 


a) Store and divisional displays 
(1) Store and divisional interior decora- 
tions 


b) Departmental displays 
(1) Counter displays 
(a) Open 
(b) Closed 
(2) Top-of-counter displays 
(3) Miscellaneous displays 
(a) Plaque 
(6) Ledge 
(c) Wall 
(d) Mannequin, etc. 
c) Selected location displays 
(1) Isolated displays 
(2) Interior windows 
(3) High-light booths, etc. 
d) Special displays and exhibits (for sale and 
not-for-sale merchandise) 
(1) Exhibitions of America-made goods 
(2) Exhibitions of crown jewels, etc. 


e) Architectural displays 
(1) Model homes, apartments, and rooms 


C. Special-Pur pose Publicity 
1. Point-of-Sale Special-Purpose Publicity 
a) Merchandise features and attractions 
(1) Dramatized merchandise presentations 
(a) Demonstrations and showings 
(6) Schools and classes 
(c) Fashion shows 


. External Special-Purpose Publicity 


a) Merchandise features and attractions 
(1) Dramatized merchandise presentations 
(a) Demonstrations and showings 
(6) Schools and classes 
(c) Fashion shows 
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(External Media and Devices) (Point-of-Sale Media and Devices) 


6) Institutional features and attractions 


(1) Parades 
(2) Circuses 
(3) Athletic teams, etc. 


c) Sampling 
d) Special sales inducements 
(1) Premiums 
(2) Contests 
(a) Customer contests 


e) Press publicity 
(1) Press releases to 
(a) Newspapers 
(b) Magazines 
(c) Trade papers, etc. 


. Outside-the-Store Selling 
a) Store-staff sales drives 


b) Traveling exhibits and sales units 


c) Mail and telephone selling 
(1) Telephone order board 
(2) Mail-order section 


6) Institutional features and attractions 
(1) Visits of celebrities 
(2) Lectures 
(3) Concerts 
(4) Theatrical productions 
(5) Circuses 
(6) Marionette shows, etc. 
c) Sampling 
d) Special sales inducements 
(1) Premiums 
(2) Contests 
(a) Customer contests 
(6) Employee contests 
e) Aisle tables 
(1) Main-floor bargain tables 
(2) Departmental aisle tables 


II. SALES SERVICE 
A. Personal Selling 


1. Inside-the-Store Selling 
a) Regular-department salesforce 
6) Contingent salesforce 
c) Bargain-table salesforce 
d) Demonstrators 


d) Demonstrations and sales (home and club) 


. Outside-the-Store Services 
a) Buying-help services 


(1) Personal shopping service 
(2) Interior decorating service, etc. 


b) Other-department services 
(1) Delivery service 
(2) Miscellaneous services 
(a) Fitting service 


(6) Installation service, etc. 


B. Customer Services 


1. Inside-the-Store Services 
a) Buying-help services 
(1) Personal shopping service 
(2) Interior decorating service 
(3) Fashion advisory service 
(4) Miscellaneous services 
(a) Elevator operators’ announcements 
(b) Information booths 
(c) Store directories, etc. 
6) Other-department services 
(1) Credit services 
(2) Adjustment service 
(3) Alteration service 
(4) Miscellaneous services 
(a) Ticket bureaus 
(b) Nursery 
(c) Parcel checking 
(d) Restrooms, etc. 
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Census Data as a Basis for Increasing 
the Retail Trade of a 
Community 


Louis BADER 


The Journal presents this analysis of a specific business community in 
the belief that merchants in many other localities will find that they too 
can benefit from data the United States Census provides. 


In the United States, there are many 
business communities in direct compe- 
tition with one another. Before 1929, 
when the first Retail Census was under- 
taken, there were no accurate data in 
regard to the competitive position of 
such neighboring cities. 

Now with the data from three Cen- 
suses available, it is possible for each 
chamber of commerce or board of trade 
to determine accurately its points of 
competitive strength and weakness and 
to work out a program of home-town 
promotion. 

Naturally, it is the community that 
does the lesser volume in comparison 
with its neighbor that is most likely to 
be more interested in such a program, for 
it is the merchant here who suffers most 
from loss of business. 

In order to explore the possibilities 
offered by Census data, the author has 
made a comparison of two New Jersey 
cities: Union City and West New York. 
The centers of these cities are less than 
two miles apart and both are in the 
New York metropolitan area. 

The accompanying table has been 
taken from the United States Censuses 
of Business and, despite its defects, can 
be cited authoritatively, since the de- 
fects applicable to West New York are 
probably balanced by similar ones in the 


Union City figures. Except for size, 
the two cities are comparable from both 
social and economic points of view. 
From the standpoint of authoritative 
data, history does not go back beyond 
1929. If comparison over a_ longer 
period were possible, the status of West 
New York would be even more favorable, 
because the business avenue of Union 
City was a thriving trade center when 
Bergenline Avenue in West New York 
was still given over to feeding goats. 
Except for tradition, Union City has 
no appreciable trade advantage over 
West New York; the Lincoln tunnel, 
however, may work to her advantage. 
The improvements in West New York’s 
status as a trading center should first 
be noted. Whereas its sales in 1933 were 
only 43.5 per cent of those in Union 
City, by 1935 its sales were 47 per cent 
of those of its competitor. Another 
way to present the relationships is to 
note from a comparison of 1929 dollar 
figures that the sales in West New York 
in 1935 were 32 per cent below the 1929 
level, whereas in Union City they were 
38 per cent below. While population 
figures for 1935 are not available, it is 
believed that there was little change in 
the relative size of the two cities. 
Despite this improvement there are 
certain disquieting factors which should 
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Comparison or RETAIL SALES, Unton Crry anp West New York For 1935! 


Per Cent Per Cent 
West New York West New York 


Union City West New York toUnionCity to Union City 
1935 1935 


1933 


$8,544,000 $3,986,000 47 53.5 
Eating and drinking places............... 2, 106,000 887 ,000 42 13 
General stores (with food)............... 
General merchandise group............... 4,852,000 1,034,000 21 24 
2,715,000 1,385,000 50 40 
Automotive group.....................-. 1,801,000 1,142,000 63 40 
439,000 250, 000 57 51 
Furniture, household, radio.............. 993 ,000 807 ,000 81 71 
Lumber, building, hardware.............. 821,000 437 ,000 53 82 
LE 447 ,000 426,000 95 53 
Liquor stores-package .................. 244,000 143 ,000 60 70 
1,293,000 992 ,000 77 38 
$24,255,000 $11,489,000 47 5 
1 Census of Distribution, 1935 
2 1930. 


be pondered by the merchants of West 
New York. Notice the following: The 
population is 63 per cent of that of Union 
City, yet the retail trade even in 1935 
was still less than 50 per cent of that 
of the larger city although in number of 
retail stores West New York has 66 
per cent of the number in Union City. 
The favorable aspect of Union City’s 
trade may be partly accounted for by 
the two large retail establishments there 
carrying general merchandise, but these 
offer a challenge to the specialty shops 
of West New York. They must try to 
overcome mere bigness or the prestige of 
old age by so conducting their enter- 
prises as to attract trade now going 
elsewhere. 

The table also shows comparative 
figures for other lines. After removal 
of the general merchandise group, which 
includes the two large stores referred to 
above, a study will show that West New 
York falls short of what it should be 


doing, if population is a criterion. On 
the other hand, the furniture and drug 
trades have increased in remarkable 
fashion and, relative to population, have 
done better than similar lines in Union 
City. This would be true also in 
certain other lines which are listed in the 
miscellaneous group. Why have these 
trades advanced and others like food 
gone back? The relatively small per- 
centage of foodstore business needs in- 
vestigation. West New York residents 
apparently do not buy all their groceries 
at home. The poor showing of eating 
and drinking places and filling stations 
may be caused by the lack of large 
department stores attracting patronage 
from a wide area, as do the two stores in 
Union City. In fact, it may be desirable 
for the city to give particular induce- 
ments for the establishment of a first- 
class department store, for a strong 
shopping district cannot exist without it. 
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A COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


There could be no better activity for 
the Board of Trade of West New York 
than to set the whole year apart to study 
the question of how to increase the city’s 
retail trade. To give point to such 
study, there now follows a number of 
suggestions. They are old ones, to be 
sure, but for the most part they are not 
now being followed. A revival of them 
may bring increased trade. The sug- 
gestions call for group and individual 
action; some of them may call for the 
assistance of the town commissioners, 
which in all reasonable cases can prob- 
ably be depended upon. 


1. Make further improvements in parking 
arrangements. To get people to favor you with 
their trade, you must make it easy and pleasant 
for them to shop in your town. 

2. Put up signs at strategic points both in 
and out of the town calling attention to West 
New York as a shopping center, and so detour 
traffic from other trading centers. Signs on 
both Boulevards will direct motorists to Bergen- 
line and Park Avenues as shopping centers and 
will call attention to easy parking. 

3. Advertise among employees of town fac- 
tories the advantages of living and shopping in 
West New York. Keep a buy-at-home cam- 
paign under way all the time, indicating why 
buying at home is advantageous. Through 
codperative action of noncompeting merchants, 
full-page advertisements in newspapers may be 
used, heading such advertising with the slogan 
“Shop in West New York.” Emphasize the va- 
riety of goods and the favorable prices relative to 
quality that you can quote. 

4. Codperate in special sales events, such as 
bargain days, dollar days, thrift weeks, and 
seasonal opening and closing sales. 

5. Codperate in surveys of the merchandising 
and service features of stores in town, and 
study how defects revealed may be overcome. 
For example, costs of doing business in Union 
City may be compared with. those in West 
New York and unfavorable factors may be 
corrected. Such figures may be secured from 
the Census. 

6. Hold institutes which would, in effect, be 


courses in retailing, using the trained authorities 
of schools of retailing, such as that at New York 
University. Studies in inventory control, ad- 
vertising, training help, costs of doing business, 
window displays, and the conduct of owners 
themselves toward their customers, to mention a 
few items, would all be of help. For example, a 
number of studies indicate that persons buy in 
stores selling at higher prices because they 
dislike the retailing methods of some lower price 
stores. 

7. Urge on the city commissioners specific 
improvements in the town which might be made 
at little cost and yet might add to the attractive- 
ness of West New York as a trading center. 
This is very important right now if full ad- 
vantage of the Lincoln Tunnel is to be taken. 
Additional industrial and retail enterprises 
should be attracted. They will bring new 
customers and trade to the community. 

8. So arrange committees and meetings that 
the live merchants of the town continuously and 
codperatively talk retailing; from this will come 
suggestions of what should and can be done to 
encourage trade. 


NEED FOR TRAINING 


West New York should set a goal for 
itselfi—that by 1940, relative to popula- 
tion, it will top the retail trade of Union 
City. To this end, the need of study 
must be reiterated. Read, for example, 
books like Brisco and Wingate’s Buying 
for Retail Stores, Edwards and Howard’s, 
Retail Advertising and Sales Promotion, 
Strong’s, Psychological Aspects of Busi- 
ness, and Nystrom’s Retail Store Opera- 
tion. Hold conferences with authorities 
who not only study the books but also 
know what goes on in individual and suc- 
cessful stores. The road to success is no 
royal one, but it may be intellectually 
and economically satisfactory. Given a 
knowledge of one’s business, sufficient 
capital, and a right location, there is a 
recipe for success: 

Maintain a store that attracts people 
both inside and out. 

Maintain prices relative to quality as 
low as the other fellow. 
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Maintain personal and courteous con- 
tact with customers, giving honest and 
impartial service to all who favor you 
with their patronage. 


Grocery Chains in 


Transition 


Heavy State taxation, legal limitations 
on buying advantages, and the competi- 
tion of independent supermarkets are 
forcing chain groceries to undertake 
fundamental reorganization. 

It is reported that one large chain is 
in the process of closing small units in 
groups of six each, opening one super- 
market for each six stores closed. Since 
most taxes are based on the number of 
stores, the new policy of fewer but 
larger units will alleviate the tax burden. 

In the New York metropolitan area, 
at least two large chainsare limiting their 
new stores to supermarkets, large self- 
service stores with lower prices than those 
available in the service units of the 
chains. Also, some special low-priced 
brands of a grade lower than those 
generally carried are stocked. 

Customers are provided with carts or 
baskets in which to accumulate their 
purchases. They pay a cashier at the 
exit when their purchases are wrapped. 
Delivery service is not provided but in 
some instances children in the neighbor- 
hood stand outside ready to deliver 
packages for a fee. 

The transition to self-service stores 
has raised a number of problems. The 
need to keep stocks replenished and to 
check and wrap purchases has not re- 
duced the number of employees neces- 
sary in relation to sales, but it has 
allowed the employment of less experi- 
enced and hence lower paid employees. 


These are not wholly reliable in the 
matter of stock control. 

The plan, furthermore, requires more 
space to display and store stock than was 
formerly necessary. Everything must 
be within easy reach of customers; 
nothing can be stored high up on shelves 
or near the floor. Not only do cus- 
tomers refrain from reaching and stoop- 
ing but goods near the floor are bumped 
by carts and baskets. Unless stores are 
located in low-rent areas, the space 
required is costly; and it gives cus- 
tomers the impression that the store is 
less busy than it really is. 

Again, it is difficult to keep stock in 
order and, in the case of fruits and veg- 
etables, to sell the “run of the lot.” 
Customers pick out the choice apples, 
for example, and leave the rest. Where 
a salesman is employed, he discards only 
the obviously poor items. 

Another difficulty arises in that cus- 
tomers tend to overselect and to get to 
the cashier with more goods than they 
can pay for. Then there is considerable 
delay as they decide what to omit; the 
discarded items have to be returned to 
stock by the store employees. As a 
result, the cashier’s desk is something of 
a bottle neck, with impatient customers 
waiting in line. Yet the entire volume 
may not warrant additional cashiers. 

The problem of parking is also a 
serious one. The large purchases that 
a customer is likely to make at one time 
make it desirable to come by car but too 
often the stores are not located where 
adequate parking facilities are available. 

The above problems are not insur- 
mountable but show the pains of transi- 
tion. The best plan seems to be to build 
specially designed stores where parking 
space can be provided rather than to 
rent existing stores. 
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An Outline for the Analysis of 
Weak Departments 


Morris E. KoHn AND JoHN W. WINGATE 


This report is based upon a research study conducted in a large New Y ork 

department store last spring. The suggestions made here were carried out 

in the survey of a weak department in that store and led to a definite im- 
provement in merchandising and operation. 


The object of this outline is to assist 
stores to increase their sales and profits 
by concentrating on weak departments 
in the organization. These act as a 
retarding influence to the strong depart- 
ments, especially if they fail to attract a 
fair share of customers to the store and 
simply subsist on the pulling power of 
the strong departments. 

Let us take an analogy from the field 
of medicine. A man has not been feeling 
well so he goes to his family doctor for a 
consultation. The doctor takes his blood 
pressure, takes a blood test, listens to his 
heart and lungs, feels his pulse, and 
conducts many other tests. He also 
asks the patient many questions about 
his condition and past history. After 
making a diagnosis of the patient’s 
weakness, the doctor prescribes a course 
of treatment. 

The same type of procedure is followed 
very closely by the man who is going to 
analyze a weak department. First, he 
establishes a technique for making a 
routine investigation to uncover the 
weaknesses. Then, he prescribes courses 
of action to remedy the weak points. 


DEFINITION OF A WEAK DEPARTMENT 


The first problem confronted is to 
determine which departments to classify 
as weak. The investigator must look 
further than net profit. Is the depart- 


ment increasing in volume at the same 
rate as the rest of the store? How does 
it compare in percentage increase in 
volume with the same department in 
similar stores according to the Federal 
Reserve sales figures? Does the net 
profit percentage compare favorably 
with the Comptrollers’ Congress figures 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation for similar departments? These 
and similar questions will determine 
the weak departments. A weak depart- 
ment, then, may be defined as any 
department whose sales volume and 
net profit showing has not kept pace 
with these factors in similar depart- 
ments in other stores to the same degree 
that total store sales and profits have 
kept pace with these factors in similar 
stores. For example, a department in 
one store lost 33 per cent of its sales 
volume in 1933 compared with 1931 
while the Federal Reserve department- 
store index in the district decreased only 
13 per cent in this period. In other 
words, this department lost 20 per cent 
of its market to other stores in the area. 
At the same time, total store sales were 
keeping pace with the Federal Reserve 
index. 
THE RESEARCH MAN 


The right type of man to conduct the 
research should be considered. The 
right man is more important than the 
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order and technique of investigation. 
He should have a statistical background 
so that the research can be conducted 
scientifically. He should have had pre- 
vious experience in retailing. The ideal 
research man is methodical, thorough, 
and, above all, a patient individual—one 
who will not be swayed by the opinions 
of those with whom he comes in contact. 
He should have a dispassionate, fact- 
finding point of view and the ability to 
think clearly. When he has completed 
his research and has decided on certain 
recommendations he must have the 
ability to convince the operating execu- 
tives that his recommendations are 
practical and will help them to do a 
better job. 

It is also important that the investi- 
gator make a satisfactory impression in 
all his contacts or other executives may 
thwart his work. Since he must of 
necessity work under all four divisions 
of the store—management, publicity, 
merchandising, and control—he must be 
able to cope with the executives in each 
of these divisions. This in itself is a 
difficult task, because many executives 
are shortsighted. They can see only 
what concerns their own individual 
departments. The research man must 
be careful that he does not tread on any 
one’s toes. 

Great care should be exercised to gain 
the confidence of the buyer. The in- 
vestigator must impress him with the 
fact that he is an ally to help him build 
up the department, not a detective to 
report the buyer’s mistakes to the 
management. 

Many valuable suggestions may origi- 
nate from the salesmen in the depart- 
ment. They are in daily contact with 
the customer’s problems and they may 


give the research man many useful ideas. 
He must learn their problems and ask 
them for suggestions. It may be advis- 
able to run a contest and give prizes to 
the salesmen that bring in the most 
valuable suggestions. In one depart- 
ment the salesmen suggested that they 
be informed of all customer returns the 
following day. When this information 
was made available to them, over $100 
in sales were saved the first week. This 
plan proved very successful because it 
bolstered up the morale of the salesforce 
and avoided lost sales for the store. 
There is difference of opinion as to 
whether the research man should be 
expected to execute his own recommen- 
dations. It is hard to find a good 
investigator who is also a good executive, 
but when such a person is found the 
store has acquired a most valuable 
individual. Such a person will start to 
remedy weak spots as soon as he un- 
covers them, without waiting for all 
phases of his study to be complete. In 
one instance, by the time the written 
report was ready for the executive com- 
mittee of the store, most of the recom- 
mendations had already been carried 
out with the approval and codperation 
of buyer, floor superintendent, and 
other executives in close touch with 
the department. Only a few points 
involving major policy and financial 
outlay were left to be acted upon. 


SCOPE OF OUTLINE 


The outline presented suggests the 
procedure to follow in analyzing a weak 
department. It enumerates the facts 
that it is necessary to collect in order to 
diagnose the health of the department. 
It is divided according to the points in 
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the store where the information may be 
obtained. It is recognized, however, 
that the answers of some of the ques- 
tions may require information from a 
number of sources. 

It may not be always desirable to make 
the survey in the order suggested, but 
it is recommended that the study start 
with a review of the figures generally 
available in the controller’s office. A 
survey of the physical department is 
likely to yield no clear-cut impressions 
until the figures have revealed the 
points of weakness in the merchandising 
and operating statement. The figures 
will give direction to the studies under- 
taken in the selling department itself 
and in related branches of the store. 

Each department will present new 
problems and difficulties. Adjustments 
can be made in the outline to cope with 
the problems of the specific department. 


PRESENTATION AND FOLLOW-UP 


After the study has been made, the 
manner of presentation will depend 
upon the nature of the weak spots 
revealed. It is well to list them at the 
beginning of the report with suggestions 
for improvement. Thus, busy executives 
may grasp the main ideas in the entire 
report in a very short time. 

The report should be carefully written 
and then subjected to criticism. After 
the corrections have been made, it is 
ready to be typed. It should be double 
spaced with wide margins. Tables and 
diagrams should be used liberally. 

A report is of no value if action is not 
taken. The recommended procedure 
is to have one of the top executives call 
in all the other executives concerned 
with the report, and discuss the sugges- 
tions with them. In this conference, 


the wisdom of the suggestions will be 
discussed and also any auxiliary ideas 
that may arise. A decision must then 
be made on each individual suggestion. 
One of the executives or the research 
man should be delegated to carry out 
the specific suggestion. 

Only half the report is in the writing. 
The other half is in carrying out the 
suggestions incorporated in the report. 
A definite follow-up should be con- 
ducted on all the suggestions and deci- 
sions to be sure that they are acted 
upon. This is the joint responsibility 
of the top executive and the research 
man. As already pointed out, during 
the course of the research, many sugges- 
tions may be carried out immediately, 
even before the report is finished, pro- 
vided the confirmation of an executive is 
obtained. 


OUTLINE FOR ANALYZING A WEAK 
DEPARTMENT 


I. The Controllers’ Office: Review of Operating 
and Merchandising Results 
A, a of sales 
1. What has been the trend of sales 
over approximately the last five 
years? 

2. Does the trend of sales over this 
period compare favorably with the 
N.R.D.G.A. goal and _ typical 
trends, and with the Federal Re- 
serve trend? 

3. What percentage of total store 
sales occurs in this department? 
How does this percentage compare 
with the N.R.D.G.A. figures? 

4. What percentage of total year’s 
sales occur each month? 

5. What has been the trend of the 
average sale and of the number of 
sales transactions over a five-year 
period? 

6. How do the sales per square foot of 
selling space compare with the 
N.R.D.G.A. figures? 
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7. What have been the sales returns 


and their percentage to gross sales? 


8. How are sales distributed to cash, 


charge, C.O.D., and installment? 


. Analysis of dollar stocks 
1. 


What is the average amount of 
stock carried each year for the last 
five years? 


. What is the turnover for the last 


five years and how does it compare 
with the N.R.D.G.A. figures? 


. What percentage of the stock at 


last inventory was under 6 months, 
6 to 12 months, 12 to 18 months, 
and over 18 months old? How do 
these percentages compare with 
N.R.D.G.A. figures? 


. Were the stocks on the first of each 


month for the last few years 
properly set in relation to the sales 
of each month? 


. Analysis of markup and merchandise 


costs in dollars and in percentage and 


comparison with current N.R.- 


D.G.A. goal and typical figures 


8. 
. Analysis of expenses and profits 
1. 


. What is the cumulative markon? 
. What are the markdowns? 
. What are the stock shortages? 


What are the employees’ discounts? 


. What are the net alteration and 


workroom costs? 


. What are the cash discounts 


earned? Does the department re- 
ceive credit for these discounts? 


. Are the purchases loaded, if dis- 


counts earned are not up to a 
standard? If so, is the department 
eventually credited for both the 
load and the discount? 

What is the gross margin? 


What are the direct expenses of 
the department—selling salaries, 
nonselling salaries, buyers’ salaries, 
advertising, supplies, traveling? 


. What is the selling cost of the 


department and how does it com- 
pare with N.R.D.G.A. figures? 


. What is the controllable net profit 


of the department (difference be- 
tween gross margin and direct 
expenses)? 


. What charges are made to the 


department for semidirect expenses: 


floor space (rent); heat, light, and 

power; window space; and delivery; 

and what are the bases of prorating 
these expenses? 

a) What does the department con- 
tribute above direct and semi- 
direct expenses to store overhead 
and profit? 


. Is a portion of the store overhead 


charged the department? If so, on 
what basis or combination of bases? 


. Are the methods of prorating semi- 


direct and overhead items equi- 
table? 


. What is the final profit or loss of 


the department and how does it 
compare with N.R.D.G.A. figures? 


II. The Selling Floor: Survey of the Physical 
Department 
A. Location 


1. 


What location in the store is occu- 
pied by this department and where 
is the department located in other 
stores? What factors account for 
difference in location? Is it ad- 
visable to relocate the department? 


. What is the rental charge per 


square foot of space and are the 
sales per square foot commensurate 
with the value of this location? 


. From a customer point of view, 


does the location provide the com- 
bination of accessibility and seclu- 
sion required in selecting this 
merchandise? 


B. Layout 


1. 


How do pillars, walls, and floors 
limit the layout and can the space 
be ‘better utilized? 


. Are counters and fixtures so ar- 


ranged as to direct customer traffic 
along the right channels, or so as 
to provide adequate seclusion in 
inspecting goods? 


. What is the major scheme in 


arrangement of merchandise—by 
classification (occasion), size, color, 
material, price, or some other 
factor? 


. What are the subdivisions in each 


major grouping? 


. Is the arrangement such that the 


goods a customer is likely to inspect 
at one time are in close proximity? 
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Can the amount of space be re- 
duced, without curtailing sales, by 


rearranging the floor? 


. Is unduly expensive space devoted 


to nonselling uses? 


. If much space is devoted to storing 


stock, is it necessary to carry so 
much stock on hand? 


. Fixtures 
1. 
2. 


Are the fixtures up-to-date? 
Do they display the merchandise 
to best advantage? 


3. Are they the proper height? 
4. 
5. Are the floor coverings suitable 


Are they kept clean? 


from the standpoint of noise, ap- 
pearance, fatigue, and wearing 
qualities? 


. Lighting 
1, 


Is the lighting adequate? Con- 
sider use of indirect lighting, height 
of fixtures, and candle power per 
square foot. 


. Interior display 
1. 


Is the general appearance of the 
department inviting? What is the 
general appearance of the merchan- 
dise displays? 


. Are best selling lines receiving the 


best display space? 


. Are displays built up to show off 


the individual units to the best 
advantage? 


. Is shopping made easy in the de- 


partment by the adequate use of 
proper sign cards and posters? Are 
signs neat and clean? 


. Is adequate attention given to the 


building of ensemble displays that 
exhibit the goods in use? 


. Are the walls the proper color to 


act as a background for the 
merchandise? 


III. Floor Superintendent’s Office and Adjust- 
ment Bureau: Survey of Operation and 
Service 
A. Sales system 

1. 


What is the extent of the use of 
saleschecks and cash register? 


2. Are there any unusual features in 


the operation of the sales system, 
such as change making, wrapping, 
and delivery of merchandise? 


3. 


6. 


Is there a method of supervision 
that ensures that customers get 
waited on promptly? 


. Are sales promptly consummated 


once a customer has made up her 
mind? 


. What is the system of handling 


returns, especially when a customer 
phones the store to call for goods? 
What attempt is made to avoid a 
return? 

Is there an adequate system to 
handle telephone and mail orders? 


B. Complaints 


1. 


2. 


3. 


What is the ratio of complaints to 
sales transactions and what has 
been the trend? 

What are the reasons for com- 
plaints, in order of importance? 
What steps have or may be taken 
to eliminate merchandise com- 
plaints? Service complaints? 


IV. The Merchandise Office and Selling Floor: 
Survey of Stock Assortments and Merchan- 
dise Technique 
A. Assortments 


1. 


What are the merchandise classifi- 
cations carried? Are they ade- 
quate? 


. Are the stocks in each merchandise 


classification properly balanced to 
sales in each class? Is a sales- 
person assigned to each classifica- 
tion to be responsible for the 
completeness of regular stock? 


. Are adequate price-lines or price 


zones established in each classifica- 
tion? Are there too many or too 
few price-lines? Are they properly 
spaced? 


. Is the stock at each price-line 


properly balanced to sales at that 
price? 


. What percentage of the stock 


represents prestige merchandise, 
staple merchandise, fashion mer- 
chandise? Is the distribution a 
good one? 


. Are creative items carried in the 


department? 


. What type (or types) of unit 


control system is operated? What 
“recaps” are provided the buyer? 
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Is the information, collected and 
reported, actively used by the 
buyer? Should any of the data be 
eliminated? Any added? 


. What is the relative importance of 


colors, sizes, materials, types, etc., 
and are the stocks proportionate to 
the demand for each of these 
factors? 


. Are want slips used? Could they 


be used more effectively? 


. What items in the department are 


slow selling? Have the necessary 
markdowns been taken on this 
stock? 


. Are model stock plans prepared? 
. Are detailed buying plans pre- 


pared? 


. Does the buyer tend to overbuy or 


does he adhere closely to planned 
figures? 


B. Vendor analysis 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


1. 


Is a list of key vendors established 
each season? 

What is the relative profitableness 
of vendors from whom purchases 
have been made in past seasons? 
Consider sales volume of each 
vendor’s goods, returns from custo- 
mers and to vendors, markon, 
markdowns, discounts, and delivery 
practices. 


. Are cash discounts always taken 


and are bills anticipated wherever 
possible? 


. Is there a system of notifying buyers 


monthly or weekly of their cumula- 
tive purchases from each vendor, 
so that rebates dependent upon 
buying a specified quantity during 
the season will not be lost through 
unintentional failure to buy the 
required quantity? 


. Brands 
1. 
2. 


Are brands important? 

What percentage of the entire 
stock is branded? 

What is the relative importance of 
national and private brands? 

Are there possibilities for further 
development of profitable private 
brands? In what items? 


. Buying methods 
What are the periods of heaviest 


buying in each classification and 
how are reorders handled? Are 
best sellers promptly reordered? 


. What use does the department 


make of resident buying facilities? 

a) Does it use information and 
services provided? 

b) Does it codperate with other 
stores in group or committee 
buying? If not, should it? 

c) Is any central buying under- 
taken? If not, should it be 
given careful consideration? 


. Does the department make use of a 


merchandise testing bureau to 
check vendors’ offerings and stock 
for quality? Should greater use 
be made of laboratory facilities? 


. Does the department keep in close 


touch with all merchandise offer- 
ings and developments? Do all 
salesmen have a ready opportunity 
to contact the buyer? 


. Does the buyer obtain the opinion 


of salespeople and assistants before 
buying, whenever possible? 


E. Reductions 


1. 


V. The 


What are the chief reasons, in 
order of importance, for mark- 
downs in the department? 


. Are goods marked down at the 


proper time? 


. Do the first markdowns generally 


prove effective in clearing the 
goods? 


. Does the department hold promo- 


tional sales that lead to heavy 
markdowns on remainders? 


. Are markdown goods segregated 


from regular stock or included in 
regular, lower price-lines? 


. Are goods deliberately marked 


above a volume selling price so as 
to allow the buyer to advertise 
substantial markdowns later? 


. What are the chief reasons for 


inventory shortages in this depart- 
ment? Are shortages mostly of a 
clerical nature, or is there evidence 
of theft, pilferage, and undue 
breakage? 

Receiving Department: Survey of 


Department’s Receiving Practices 
1. Does the department’s merchandise 
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arrive in a few large lots or in many 
small ones? If the latter, does the 
frequency of small purchases add un- 
duly to receiving, checking, and mark- 
ing costs? 

2. Are there any service delays in getting 
goods through the receiving room to 
the selling floor? Is the receiving de- 
partment forewarned of the arrival of 
large lots fpr special sales? 

3. Is there adequate control to ensure 
that retail prices on goods and on 
invoices agree? 

4. Can the marking of goods be simpli- 
fied? 

VI. Publicity Department: Survey of Sales- 

Promotion Activities 

A. Advertising 
1. Statistical analysis 

a) How does the percentage of 
advertising cost compare with 
cost in similar stores and with 
the N.R.D.G.A. figures? 

b) What is the percentage distri- 
bution of advertising cost to 
newspapers, direct mail, and 
other media? Is this distribu- 
tion a good one? 

c) What is the percentage distri- 
bution of newspaper advertising 
to regular price-lines, special 
promotions, clearances, and 
prestige announcements? Is too 
much emphasis placed on any 
of these classes? 

d) How is the newspaper advertis- 
ing distributed by newspapers 
and how does this compare with 
competitors’ use of various 
media? (See media records.) 

e) What is the distribution of 
newspaper advertising by 
months? Does this follow the 
distribution of sales by months? 

f) Is the distribution of newspaper 
advertising by days of the week 
proportionate to the daily dis- 
tribution of sales? 

g) Is the distribution by merchan- 
dise classifications proportionate 
to the sales in each? 

h) Is the advertising in each price- 
line in each classification pro- 
portionate to sales? 


2. Selection of merchandise to pro- 

mote 

a) What is the ratio of advertising 
cost to sales in the case of each 
item advertised in the last 
year? 

b) Have some items brought much 
better results than others? 
Have the more successful pro- 
motions been repeated and with 
what results? Have the unsuc- 
cessful promotions been re- 
peated and with what results? 

c) What is the procedure followed 
in choosing items for promotion? 
For new items, are any pre- 
liminary sales tests used? Isan 
attempt made to codrdinate the 
items promoted with the adver- 
tising of allied departments? 

d) Are the items that sales records 
show to be in greatest demand in 
each month and season those 
that are promoted? 

e) Is an attempt made to promote 
goods at the time other stores 
are featuring them? 

f) Is adequate attention given to 
the promotion of private brands? 

3. Advertising methods 

a) Do the headlines suggest action? 

b) Is effective use made of illustra- 
tions? 

c) Is the copy convincing? 

d) Are the advertisements of 
proper size? 

e) What is the opinion of leading 
vendors, trade associations, and 
representative customers to the 
advertising of this department? 


B. Window display 


1. What is their general appearance? 

2. Does the department get the 
proper window displays at the right 
time? 

3. How frequently has the department 
had window displays and what was 
their effect on sales? 

4. In what ways could windows be 
improved? 

5. Do windows tie up with the adver- 
tising, interior displays, and per- 
sonal efforts? 
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6. Are windows carefully planned in 


advance? 


C. Internal store promotion 


1. 


2. 


What use is made of bargain and 
aisle tables? 

What other types of internal store 
promotion have been tried, such as 
employee sales, bulletin boards, 
handouts, blowups of advertise- 
ments, elevator cards, demonstra- 
tions, fashion shows, merchandise 
stunts, and package inserts? 
Which have been most successful? 


. Has a traffic-to-sales count been 


made to determine the percentage 
of actual customers to people pass- 
ing through the department? 


VII. The Comparison Bureau: Survey of 
Competitors 
A. The merchandise 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Are the price-lines competitive? 
Are the assortments favorably 
comparable? 

What are the chief merchandise 
classifications and price-lines in 
other stores? 


. What are other stores’ chief types 


of promotions by price-line? 


. What specific items selling well in 


other stores are not in the home 
store? 


B. hye physical departments 
1. What is the location and general 


2. 


3. 


appearance of similar departments 
elsewhere? 

What are the types of lighting fix- 
tures, floors, and walls elsewhere? 
How do the displays of others com- 
pare with those in the home store? 


C. Management 
1. What systems of unit control do 


2. 


3. 


competitors use? 

How many salespeople do competi- 
tors have? How much are these 
people paid and what compensation 
methods are used? 

How does customer service com- 
pare? 


VIII. Personnel Department (and Direct Observa- 


tion): 


Survey of People Employed in the 


Department 
A. Job analysis 
What are the details of every job 


in the department? 


1. 


2. What are the special qualifications 
necessary for the efficient per- 
formance of each job? 

3. Is each employee fitted for his 
particular job? 

B. Management of the department 

1. What changes have been made in 
the management during the past 
few years and why? 

2. Does the buyer exercise careful 
floor supervision and hold meetings? 

3. Does the buyer instill loyalty and 
respect in the salespeople? 

4. How do the merchandise manager 
and floor superintendent rate the 

_the buyer on personal qualities? 

5. How do they and the buyer rate 
section managers, assistant buyer, 
and head of stock on those of the 
personal qualities that are appro- 
priate? 

6. What attention does the training 
bureau give to the department? 

7. What compensation methods are 
used and do they provide adequate 
incentives? 

8. Is the personnel carefully budgeted 
to the fluctuating hourly and sea- 
sonal customer traffic? 

IX. Customers: Survey of Opinion of Customers 
in Regard to the Department.. (Usually a 
broad customer analysis is not practicable 
for the individual department. It should 
be undertaken on a storewide basis.) 
A. General 

1. What classes of customers pre- 
dominate in the store from the 
standpoints of income, age, sex, 
occupations, interest in fashion, 
interest in bargains? 

2. Does the department appeal to the 
same classes as the rest of the 
store? 

B. Specific 

1. What specific merchandise (with 
prices) would customers like to 
buy in the department? (Deter- 
mine by means of a questionnaire 
or personal interview.) 

2. Why do some customers buy and 
why do others refrain from buying 


in the department? 


Retail Trade in 1937 


ELMER O. SCHALLER 


Annual retail volume and profit statistics that are appearing from time to 
time indicate the progress and status of retail trade. The figures below 


have been computed from reports cited 


in current publications and not 


directly from official statements 


The outstanding characteristics of re- 
tail-trade figures in 1937 were increased 
sales and declining profits. 

The accompanying table includes a 


quently omit depreciation and interest 
from their expenses, the report profit 
figures are in most cases overstated ac- 
cording to the commonly accepted Amer- 


few foreign stores. Since they fre- ican meaning of profit. 

Department and Specialty Stores 

Abraham & Straus, Inc.................. $22,815 4.5% 
Allied Department Stores................. 103 ,344 3.3 
Arnold Constable & Company............ $7 ,884 7,760 3.2% 5.0 
Associated Dry Goods Corp.............. 58 ,457 55,704 2.1 3.1 
L. Bamberger & Company................ 31,637 30,752 
Best and Company...................... 16,193 14,945 7.6 8.6 
Bloomingdale Brothers................... 25,352 24,810 2.7 3.4 
Bonwit Teller, Inc...................00.. 8,450 7,832 2.6 2.3 
City of Paris Dry Goods Corp............ 4,430 2.4 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc............ 9,367 8,932 3.6 4.2 
Crowley Milner & Company.............. 15,456 15,048 1.7 2.5 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Company......... $335,127 
Emporium Capwell Corp................. 25,746 $974,209 3.0 
William Filene’s Sons Company........... 36, 398 36,003 2.0 3.0 
Franklin Simon & Company.............. 8,682 9,774 —1.8 —3.4 
Gilchrist 7,202 3.0 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc.................... 100,081 95 ,684 2.3 3.4 
Goldblatt Brothers. 49,798 42,298 2.1 5.0 
Hearn Department Stores, Inc............ 22,712 18,298 6 3.1 
Interstate Department Stores............. 26,948 28 ,009 1.4 3.2 
Kaufman Department Stores Corp........ 27,371 24,405 5.6 6.2 
F. & R. Lazarus Company................ $1,190,350 
Leader Mercantile Corp.................. $46 ,948 
R. H. Macy & Company, Inc............. 90,981 87,240 1 1 
I. Magnin & Company................... 10,289 5.9 
Mandel Brothers, Inc.................... 19,378 18,669 2.1 2.2 


1 The consolidated net profit including R. H. Macy & Co., L. 
Koch Co. was $4,604,908 in 1936 and $4,179,959 in 1937. 
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2 Before deducting taxes and interest. 
3 For six months ending January 31. 
‘For 13 months. 


Organization Sales in Thousands Net Profits 
1937 1936 1937 1936 

Marshall Field & Co. (retail only)......... $5,029,090 $4,836,738? 

May Department Stores Co.............. $107,030 $101,755 4.6 5.0 

Meier & Frank Co.................0.005: 16,556 $982 ,956 

National Department Stores Corp......... 46,102 45,258 1.4 2.5 

O’Connor, Moffat & Company............ 4,398 1.7 

Oppenheim, Collins & Co................. $5 4178 5,240 2.58 5.08 

7,833 7,819 6.1 8.2 

J. C. Penney & Company................ 275,375 258,322 6.0 7.2 

Raphael Weill & Company............... 6,964 6,743 2.8 3.8 

Roos Brothers, Inc....................- 5,587 5,081 $.7 7.6 

Russek’s Fifth Avenue, Inc............... 5, 6584 7.1 

$257 , 834 $293 ,874 

Stix, Baer & Fuller.......... $501 , 504 $404 ,049 

Strawbridge & Clothier.................. $787 ,287 $723,972 

Twelfth Street Store..................... 2,439 1.7 

The Wieboldt Stores, Inc................. 26,533 23,272 2.4 4.1 

Variety Chains 

M. H. Fishman Co., Inc.................. 4,085 3,930 4.7 4.2 

F. & W. Grand Co., Inc. (H. L. Green Co.). 33,469 32,712 5.5 6.4 

W. T. Grant Company................... 99 ,060 98 , 346 3.4 4.7 

S. S. Kresge Company................... 155,205 149,523 6.9 7.4 

S. H. Kress & Company.................. 86,768 $5 , 856,447 6.7 

McCrory Stores 40,235 6.1 

McLellan Stores Company................ 21,001 $1,131,318 5.8 

G. C. Murphy Company................. 42,522 37,995 7.1 7.8 

Neisner Brothers, Inc.................... 22,421 20,928 4.3 5.5 

J. J. Newberry & Company............... 48 377 $2,255 454 5.3 

Rose’s 5, 10 & 25 Stores, Inc.............. 5,063 $313,787 6.1 

The Scott Stores (Butler Bros.)............ $232 ,463 

F. W. Woolworth Company............... 304,775 290,387 10.9 

Grocery Chains 

American Stores Company..............-. $495,634 $2,045,587 

First National Stores, Inc................ $970,209 

29,255 $356,571 1.1 

Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co........ 884,000 907,000 1.0 1.9 

Jewel Tea Company, Inc................. $1,794,101 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co............. 242 ,273 1.4 

National Tea Company.................. 62,481 Loss $1,365,286 4 

Miscellaneous Chains 

$1,585,223 

The Burr Stores (Butler Bros.)............ $—82,669 

Consolidated Retail Stores................ 8,934 

W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.................. $94,233 
| Edison Bros. Stores, Inc................-. 19,690 714,782 4.0 


738? 


RETAIL TRADE IN 1937 


Organisation Sales in Thousands 
1937 1936 
$14,072 
Lerner Stores Corporation................ 35 ,064 
Mangel Stores Corporation............... $8,985 9,105 
Melville Shoe Corp. 34,582 
People’s Drug 21,153 
12,960 
A. J. Spaulding & Bros................... 
Walgreen Drug 63,920 
Western Auto Supply Co................. 25,701 
Mail-Order Houses 
Montgomery Ward & Company........... 414,091 361,297 
National Bellas Hess, Inc................. 3,983 
Sears Roebuck & Company............... 537,242 494,968 
56,118 44,695 
Foreign Stores 
John Barker & Company (England)....... 
Dickens & Jones, Ltd. (England).......... 
D. H. Evans & Company (England)....... 
A. W. Gamage, Ltd. (England)............ 
Harrods, Ltd. (England)................. 
John Lewis & Company (England)........ 
Selfridge & Company, Ltd. (England)...... 
Simpson, Ltd. (Canada).................. 
Swan & Edgar (England)................. 
William Whitely, Ltd. (England).......... 


F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd. (England)... . 


+ Net profit for six months ended November 30. 
6 1937 rate of exchange, pound = $4.97. 
71936 rate of exchange, pound = $4.88. 
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1937 1936 
$80, 344° 
$2,003 ,616 6.2 
1.6 2.6 
$1,873,896 6.9 
6.3 
$1,603,649 $2,227,043 
$378,270 
$—912,392 
$2,475,176 8.0 
4.6 5.6 
2.5 
5.7 6.2 
4.6 7.7 
$1,713,704" $1,904, 1817 
588 ,060 
684,757 558,648 
496 ,662 
4,064,476 
1,242,962 3,937,408 
2,227,007 2,367,210 
807 ,648 697,759 
631,516 
794,996 
28,462,317 
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An Examination in Retailing 


The following examination was given in February 1938 to candidates for 
positions as substitute teachers of merchandising and salesmanship in the 
New York City day high schools. The accompanying solutions are not 
official and have been condensed somewhat in view of space limitations. 


1. Explain the meaning of the following textile and nontextile terms: 


a) Zircon f) Chenille 

6) Petit point g) Wrought iron 

c) Caryatid h) Denier 

d) Jena glass 4) Filature 

¢e) Prix seam j) Gauge of hosiery 


(10) 
2. What would a salesperson do in each of the following situations? Bring out in your discussion the 
underlying principle involved. 

a) Ina sale a salesman for a typewriter says to a prospect, “Don’t these keys respond beautifully to 
the touch?” To which the prospect says, “Why yes, I suppose they do.” 

b) A saleman is asked by a customer to show her a pair of Japanese ginger jars. The salesman has 
waited on her before and knows her to be of a very suspicious nature. The only set of jars he can 
show her has a slight defect in one, causing them to be reduced in price. The price tag, however, 
does not show the reduction. The salesman is sure the customer, on close inspection, will dis- 
cover the imperfection. 

c) A salesman is showing a customer two grades of gloves similar in design, one marked $2.00 per 
pair, the other $3.00 per pair. Without examining the price tags, he mistakes the cheaper pair 
for the more expensive and points out the superior wearing qualities of the supposedly $3.00 
glove. He makes his sale, but in making out the sales check discovers his error. 

(6) 


3. Present three practical suggestions for the solution of each of the following problems: 
a) A department store is very busy after 1.00 o’clock, but is losing money on its morning business. 
6) The management of a department store is having difficulty in getting the employees to know what 
the specials for the day are. 
c) A particular department in the store has an excessively large labor turnover for an extended 
period. 
d) Although a store has featured its children’s ready-to-wear department in its newspaper advertise- 
ments, the sales volume of this department has failed to come up to expectations. 
(12) 


4. Solve the following problems, showing all calculations: 

a) A manufacturer has made up dresses to sell for $9.50 each, terms 2/10 n/30. What revision in 
price would he have to make so that he can offer terms of 6/10 n/30 and still realize the same net 
amount? (3) 

6) Astore of four departments had a $100,000 sales volume in department A, a $200,600 sales volume 
in department B, a $150,000 sales volume in department C, and a $50,000 sales volume in depart- 
ment D. The stock turnover in A was 2; in B, 1; in C, 3; and in D, 4. What was the average 
turnover forthe store? Carry the answer to one decimal place. (5) 

c) The sales in a department are running 12 per cent ahead of last year. If the sales during March 
of last year were $73,000, what sales volume can be expected during March of this year if there 
were twenty-six selling days in the month last year and there are twenty-five this year? (3) 

d) In a dress department sales are planned at $100,000, expenses at $30,000, profit at $4,000, and 
reductions are estimated at $10,000. Find (1) the initial markup and (2) the planned markdown 
per cent. (6) 

5. Discuss the factors that tend to modify color when applied to textile fibers. (8) | 
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6. Discuss five important factors that should be considered in making a market analysis for the sales 


promotion of a manufactured product. Illustrate by means of a concrete example. (10) 

7. a) Distinguish between fashion and staple merchandise. (2) 
b) What factors enter into the merchandising of fashion merchandise that do not have to be con- 

sidered in the case of staples? (8) 


8. Select one of the following articles; describe in detail your plan for a window display. Indicate 
the factors and conditions governing your plan. 
a) Electric refrigerator 


b) Sport clothes 
c) Luggage 
(10) 
9. a) Indicate the lesson topics for each of a series of lessons on the subject of “Rayon.” (3) 
b) Present the first lesson of the series. (14) 
SOLUTIONS 
1. a) Zircon—a semiprecious lustrous transparent gem (silicate of zirconium). The heaviest of gems. 


It may be colorless, brownish, or red-orange. 

6) Petit point—a fine type of embroidery, achieved by working yarn through the holes of a screen- 
like foundation. Used for women’s evening and afternoon bags, chair covers, and pillow tops. 

c) Caryatid—an architectural term denoting a draped female figure taking the place of a column in 
supporting the structure above. 

d) Jena glass—a superior glass made in Jena, Germany, and devoted to optical and chemical uses. 

e) Prix seam—a seam used for heavy gloves. Both seams are held together with raw edges exposed 
and the glove is fed through a ratchet wheel. 

J) Chenille—a yarn having a pile protruding all around at right angles. It is used for fringes, 
tassels, and rugs. 

g) Wrought iron—iron containing slag of silicon and carbon. It is tough and strong and is used for 
such articles as nails, bolts, and pipes. 

h) Denier—the unit of weight to determine the size (count) of silk and rayon yarn. This is equal to 
05 ofagram. The weight of 450 meters of silk in terms of these units indicates the count of yarn. 
Thus, if 450 meters weighs .05 grams, the count is 1; if 450 meters weighs 1 gram, the count is 20. 

4) Filature—a plant where silk is reeled from cocoons. 

j) Gauge of hosiery—the number of needles to 1} inches on the full-fashioned knitting machine. 
Thus, 45-gauge hosiery has 45 loops to 14 inches. Since the hose is knitted on a 14-inch bar, 
this is 420 loops. 

2. a) The apathetic reply of the prospect probably indicates that the salesperson has failed to stress a 
point of great interest. In other words, the salesperson has not succeeded in tying up his selling 
point with the prospect’s needs and interests. The salesperson should explain that responsive 
keys make typing easier and greatly reduce fatigue. The special mechanism used in the type- 
writer assures that the keys will respond quickly to the touch. 

b) The salesman should point out the defect immediately, explaining that because of this slight 
defect the jars are offered at a very low price. He should mention the regular price, and show 
the customer how much she will save. It may be well for the salesman to state that it is not store 
policy to show original prices on goods found to contain even a slight defect. This will allay the 
customer’s suspicion that a reduction may not have been taken. The principle involved is one of 
honesty and sincerity. The salesperson should not attempt to deceive. 

c) In this case the salesman might: (1) Bring out an entirely different pair of gloves and attempt to 
interest his customer in it; or (2) he should admit frankly his error, beg the customer’s pardon, 
and then point out clearly the exact difference between the two pairs. The principle involved 
here is honesty, accuracy, and straightforwardness in selling. 

3. a) (1) Morning specials—unadvertised items that are available at a special price only before 1.00 
p.m. (2) Lateopening, with store hoursfrom 10.00a.m. to 6.00 p.m., rather than from 9.00 a.m. to 
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5.00 p.m. (3) Staggering employees. Have a large group of employees that start work at 11.30 
a.m.or12.00noon. Thus, the cost of a large force during dull mornings may be reduced. 

b) (1) A form with a copy of the store’s advertisement for the day may be distributed each morning 
for signature by each salesperson. (2) A brief departmental meeting may be held by the buyer 
each morning just before the store opens to the public. (3) Copies and blow-ups of the store’s 
advertising may be posted about the store, especially in employees’ locker and rest rooms and in 
each selling department. 

¢) (1) Hire people more carefully, using tests and other devices to assure that those hired are 
qualified for the work. (2) Show (on the part of the management) more human interest in 
employees on the job so that they will feel more satisfied with their work. (3) When an employee 
proves a misfit on one job, attempt to transfer him to another department rather than fire him. 

@) (1) Improve the merchandise offerings, both from the standpoints of style and value. (2) 
Improve the service in the department, especially by hiring women who have been mothers and 
who are able to give young mothers expert assistance. (3) Appeal to the children themselves by 
holding stunts and shows, in connection with the department, which the children will flock to see. 

4. a) $9.50 (1.00 — .02) = $9.31, the net cost of the dresses. 


Net cost 94% = $9.31 
$9.31 
100% 04 $9.90 
Dept. Sales Turnover Stock 
A $100,000 2 $50,000 
B 200,000 1 200,000 
Cc 150,000 3 50,000 
D 50,000 4 12,500 
Store total $500,000 $312,500 
$500 ,000 
wan (average) turnover = $312, 1.6 
c) $73,000 (1.12) = $81,760, the sales for March with 26 selling days. 
: X $81,760 = $78,615, the sales for March this year. 
aa Expenses + Profits + Reductions $30,000 + $4,000 + $10,000 
© Sales Reductions $100,000 + $10,000 
$44,000 
$110,000 40%. 
$10,000 


(2) Planned markdown per cent $100,000 = 10%. 

5. The size, count, and quality of yarn; the count of the cloth and various finishing processes all modify 
color when applied to textile fibers. Fine, tightly twisted yarns produce semitransparent fabrics— 
thus blue chiffon differs in color from blue taffeta dyed in the same bath. High-grade fibers react 
differently than low-grade stock. This is apparent in wool fibers. Loosely woven fabrics modify 
the color by transparency. Voile appears differently in color from percale or cotton crepe. Pile or 
napped fabrics also show an apparent color change—panne velvet or broadcloth with pressed pile 
appear lighter in color after this finish. Certain finishes used to produce a ciré or glossy surface 
likewise modify color. Glazed chintz seems lighter in color than the unglazed cloth. 

6. Five important factors to consider in making a market analysis for the sales promotion of a manu- 
factured product are: 

a) The market for the product, including a study of present and prospective customers of the prod- 
uct, their number, their characteristics by age, sex, nationality and income, where they live, and 
their buying habits. 


Let new billed cost = 100% 
New discount = 6 pa 
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b) The suitability of the product itself to the uses to which customers will put it and a comparison 
with competing products. 

¢) The price at which volume, markup, and expense will best combine to yield the most profit. 

d) Determination of most suitable and economical selling methods. Direct selling and advertising 
media must be carefully analyzed. 

e) Policies in regard to servicing, exchange, refunds, adjustments, terms of sale, etc. 

Discussion of a, b, c, d, and e omitted because of lack of space. 


7. a) Fashion merchandise consists of items incorporating style features that are in vogue at the time 
but that have a relatively short period of customer acceptance. The “‘life’’ of fashion merchandise 
may be a few weeks, a few months, or a few seasons. In contrast, staple merchandise enjoys a 
fairly active demand over a period of years and accordingly must be carried continually in stock. 
From the standpoint of buying, the distinction is important in that staple merchandise may be 
reordered again and again; whereas most buying of fashion merchandise represents selections 
from new styles offered by vendors. Successful fashions may become “runners” and be reordered 
during the season. Should a “runner’’ continue to survive a few seasons, it would become a 
staple. 

b) In merchandising fashions: (1) Detailed and daily sales records are necessary to show what 
fashions are increasing or decreasing in demand. These are not necessary for staples. (2) 
Summaries of sales and stocks by classification, price line, and color are necessary to ensure stocks 
balanced to sales. In the case of the staple, the problem is to have enough of the item but not to 
maintain an assortment of styles in certain groupings, such as a price line. (3) The risk of 
markdowns on fashion merchandise is very great, whereas markdowns on staples are largely 
limited to physical deterioration. Thus, higher markups need to be set for fashion goods. (4) 
Fashion goods must be bought in many small lots so as to maintain a continual flow of new styles 
into the store. Staples may be bought in quantities at a time. (Quantity discounts are generally 
obtainable on staples but not on fashion goods.) (5) For out-of-town stores, a resident buyer 
(or central buyer) is essential for fashion goods in order to keep the store in close touch with the 
markets. (6) Wholesalers are relatively unimportant in that the short life of fashions requires 
direct flow from producers to retailers. (7) A larger number of manufacturers have to be con- 
tacted than in the case of staples because manufacturers are relatively small and specialized. 


8. a) Electrical refrigerators 


A prominent store window is to be devoted to the display of the 1938 model of a nationally advertised 
refrigerator. Near the center of the window, at eye height, may be placed an attractive card calling 
attention to how much the box will hold. A streamer on either side will lead to stands, each packed with 
everything that would normally be kept in the refrigerator. One stand will be besides a 7 cu. foot size 
and will contain everything that will conveniently fit that box. The other stand will be adjacent to a 
5 cu. foot size and contain contents for it. 

Attention is secured by the large display of food that interests nearly every one. Color in the food 
items and red streamers also catch attention. Interest is then aroused by centering attention on one 
quality. The display is dramatized by showing how much the box will hold. The sign at the center 
acts as a focal point; the streamers lead the eyes to the contents, and thence to the refrigerators them- 
selves. 

Balance is achieved by having one box and stand of food at each side of the sign, and yet the objection 
to perfect symmetry is avoided by having one box smaller than the other. 

While the eye is attracted to the large display of food on the stands, the capacity of the box to 
provide completely for the needs of different family units is dramatized. Observers are likely to try to 
figure out how to arrange all the articles in the box. In fact, a prize might be awarded for the best 
suggestions as to the proper place to store each item. 


9. a) Topics on rayon 
I. Identification of Rayon Fabrics 
II. History of Rayon 
III. Manufacturing Processes of the Four Different Types of Rayon 
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IV. Uses and Selling Points of Rayon 
V. Care of Rayon Fabrics 
b) Presentation of first lesson of the series 
Topic: Identification of Rayon Fabrics 
Aim: To familiarize students with the methods of identifying rayon fabrics by comparison with silk 
which has already been studied. 
Materials: (1) 4 yard of lustrous rayon (regenerated cellulose) 
(2) 4 yard of pure-dye silk 
(3) One 3 x 2 swatch of rayon for each student 
(4) “ “ “ “ silk “ “ “ 
(5) Metal tray and safety matches 
Motivation: Distribute swatches of material as soon as class comes to order and have students examine 
the materials closely. 

Ask students the following questions: 

What fibers already studied this term do these resemble? Expected answer: Silk. 

In what way? Expected answer: Smooth, lustrous. 

Teacher crumples large swatch of rayon in one hand and silk in the other and asks: 

In what way do they differ? 

What leads you to believe that one of these materials may be silk? 

Presentation: What means have we at our disposal to tell one fiber from another? 

Compare by sight and touch. 

Look at both swatches carefully. Which has more luster? Which is smoother? 

Compare them as to warmth. 

One of these swatches is silk, the other rayon. How would you recognize the one that is silk? 
Crumple each in your hands. How do they differ? Why does one crease, and the other 
not? Let us summarize the results. 

What other test have we used to determine the difference between fibers? 

Explain the result obtained when we burned pure-dye silk. 

Let us see how rayon burns. 

(Teacher demonstrates by burning rayon) 

Explain the results according to these three points: 

(1) Way in which fabric burned 


(2) Ash 

(3) Odor 
What leads us to say now that this fabric is not silk? 
Teacher writes on blackboard. 

Results of the Burning Test 
Silk Rayon 

(1) Burns rapidly with small flame. Easily (1) Burns rapidly with large yellow flame. 

extinguished Difficult to extinguish 
(2) Round ball of crisp black ash (2) Small amount of light feathery ash 

which floats away 

(3) Odor like burning hair or feathers (3) Odor like burning wood or paper 


Summary: (1) What new fiber have we identified today? 
(2) With what fiber is rayon often compared? Explain why. 
(3) If you were buying yard goods, how could you tell whether the material was silk or 
rayon? 
(4) Why is it important to be able to tell the difference between rayon and silk? 
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Book Reviews 


The Robinson-Paiman Act, by Hon. 
Wright Patman. New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1938, 408 pages. 


Representative Patman has produced a book 
that will undoubtedly be received by the busi- 
ness world and the legal fraternity with a great 
deal of keen interest. He not only presents a 
lucid analysis of the Anti-Price Discrimination 
Act, of which he was co-author, but offers per- 
suasive interpretations of many of its provisions 
which have been the subject of endless contro- 
versial disputations. 

Mr. Patman makes it clear that since the 
passage of the Act, he has been deluged with 
requests from merchants everywhere to express 
his views upon the legality and propriety of 
certain business practices either engaged in or in 
contemplation. From these inquiries he has 
culled many questions which are answered at 
the end of each chapter. These serve as con- 
crete illustrations of the topic previously dis- 
cussed and contribute generously toward its 
clarification. 

If rumors emanating from Washington are to 
be credited, the author has had the codperation 
of several attaches of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the preparation of his book. If such 
were the fact, it would add much to the im- 
portance of the work for it could then be ac- 
cepted as reflecting to a degree the official 
viewpoint of the Commission itself. However, 
it is safe to assert that no such acknowledgment 
will be forthcoming, because of the Commis- 
sion’s well-known policy to refrain from going 
on record on any moot point except in the course 
of passing judgment upon a concrete case coming 
before it for adjudication. 

The book is precisely what might have been 
expected from the pen of the co-author of the 
Act and its number one protagonist: a justifica- 
tion of its purpose and a defense of its legality. 
In the preface, the author promises to clarify 
the intent of the measure which bears his name 
and to prove that its function is to serve rather 
than to circumscribe business. In that en- 
deavor argument is freely interspersed with 
propaganda. Malefactors in the field of com- 
merce are severely castigated, but “chiselers” 
are benignly estimated at but ten per cent of 
businessmen; thus, inferentially, the other 
ninety per cent are handed good conduct cards. 
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What statistical data there is available to sup- 
port that estimate is not disclosed. But despite 
the fact that willful sinners are in the minority, 
the commercial public is reminded that the Act 
applies with equal force to unintentional vio- 
lators of its far-reaching provisions; hence cau- 
tion and circumspection are advisable. You are 
warned that since every discrimination in price 
is presumed to be unlawful until the alleged 
offender has affirmatively proved its justifica- 
tion, it is highly expedient to maintain a most 
accurate system of cost analysis in such form as 
to prove your innocence. 

Somewhat less convincing, perhaps, is the 
author’s defense of the constitutionality of the 
Act. His reasoning is based upon economic 
necessity and on analogy to other Federal Acts, 
such as the Interstate Commerce Act, the Sher- 
man Act, the Clayton Act, and a few others 
whose constitutionality has not been assailed 
after a lapse of years. The chapter devoted to 
that subject would hardly hold water as a brief 
before the Supreme Court. In speaking of the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce, Mr. Patman says: ‘The power to regulate 
in this instance carries with it the power to 
destroy, and those who engage in commerce 
among the States incur that risk.”” Such an 
assertion, it seems, is calculated to inspire fear 
rather than respect for the law. Certainly, it 
does not harmonize with his undertaking to 
prove that the function of the Act is to serve 
business. 

Among the great many specific questions 
answered in this book, the executive may find an 
exact case in point which will provide an answer 
to his own problem. But despite the clear 
analysis and wide scope of the work, the severe 
penalties following a possible violation of the 
Act, even though innocent, will still impel many 
laymen to seek the advice of competent legal 
counsel rather than trust their own compre- 
hension of Mr. Patman’s interpretations. 

A. F. G. 


The Chain Store Problem, by Theodore 
N. Beckman and Herman C. Nolen. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1938, 350 pages. 


The Chain Store Problem has put in a timely 
appearance. It is a concise, factual, and author- 
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itative treatment of the present problems in a 
highly argumentative branch of retailing. 

Although this book is not a text covering all 
chain-store problems, it does treat the social, 
economic, and political aspects thoroughly. 
The approach is from the public’s point of view 
rather than from that of the chains’ internal 
operations. The conclusion is that the public 
must not be deprived of the many benefits 
which inure from chains, but that the same 
public must be protected from certain evils and 
abuses which chains have brought with them in 
order that the benefits may be enjoyed over a 
long period of time. An enlightened public 
opinion is needed to safeguard against further 
punitive legislation and also to afford protection 
for the consumer. 

The authors have been successful in presenting 
a reasonably unbiased and critical analysis of 
the historical development of chains, their 
present status, their manifold contributions to 
business technique, as well as the deep disturb- 
ances they have caused in our established social 
and economic systems. 

Careful documentation plus original research 
have resulted in a worth-while addition to the 
literature of chain-store merchandising. 

E. O.S. 


Personnel and Labor Relations, by Dale 
Yoder. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1938, 594 pages. 


With the current renewed interest in personnel 
administration, students and personnel execu- 
tives should get much assistance and many ideas 
from Dr. Dale Yoder’s new book Personnel and 
Labor Relations. 

Although the book is written from the general 
industrial point of view, it is full of facts, meth- 
ods, and suggestions which should be helpful to 
any one concerned with retail personnel work. 
The book deals with the standard problems 
faced in personnel administration, treating each 
in an up-to-date and interesting fashion. 

Dr. Yoder traces the current trends in han- 
dling people and shows how an enlightened point 
of view helps both to avoid and solve many of 
the difficulties that arise in employer-employee 
relationships. 

Some readers may find the book overstatis- 


tical. The author does describe more statistical 
methods than would be of practical use in retail 
personnel work. Some readers may see fit to 
read this part hurriedly, but to study carefully, 
for example, the author’s comprehensive and 
up-to-date treatment of labor legislation. 

Personnel and Labor Relations may be given 
unreserved recommendation. It is both com- 
prehensive and intensive and is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature in this important field. 

O. P. R. 


Advertising Ideas, by John Caples. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1938, 205 pages. 


Certainly there is no sounder approach to the 
business of learning how to produce successful 
advertisements than to study the make-up of 
advertisements of known success. This is 
exactly the approach that John Caples adopts in 
Advertising Ideas. In selecting advertisements 
to illustrate profit-producing advertising tech- 
niques, the author does not rely on opinions and 
personal preferences, but on established facts. 

Mr. Caples terms his method the “case 
method.” On separate right-hand pages he 
reproduces 100 advertisements that were out- 
standingly successful, just as they appeared in 
publications. On facing left-hand pages he 
takes these advertisements apart to discover 
what made them so highly productive. He 
analyzes each advertisement feature by feature 
—headline, illustration, copy, and layout—in 
order to demonstrate how the advertisement 
worked and why it was successful. By this 
method, the author shows the reader how he 
may utilize these successful methods in choosing 
effective appeals, in writing headlines that are 
“stoppers” and copy that sells, in making lay- 
outs, and in accomplishing any of a score of 
other purposes. 

Advertising Ideas is in every sense worth 
while. It takes a long step forward in showing 
advertisers how they may eliminate costly 
guess work in the selection and presentation of 
advertising ideas and how they may proceed 
with reasonable certainty to build advertise- 
ments that sell. It should be required reading 
for every practitioner and student of advertising. 

C. M. E., Jr. 


